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Anecdotes of that celebrated Frenchman, M. de Calonne. 


Q* the day of his first marriage, the wedding dinner was 
given at the house of one of his relations. M. de Ca- 
lonne formed one of a party at play: when the hour for de- 
parture came, he was informed of it by several broad hints; 
of which he took no notice: at length he was distinctly re- 
minded of it: he begged a moment’s delay: when this was 
expired, he intreated another. At length the mother of his 
bride, insisting on setting off; he requested her to get into the 
coach with her daughter, and assured her he would be there as 
soon as she could; but he forgot his promise ; his friends were 
obliged by united strength to force him from the room, and 
into the coach, where his bride awaited him dissolved in tears. 

The same disposition to delay accompanied him in office ; the 
same heedlessness, or inattention to the consequences that 
might, and probably would, ensue on his conduct. 

When M. de Calonne was chosen as minister of the finances, 
the course that he ought to have followed was marked out by 
the situation of affairs. The contract of the fermes generales 
having been brokea witliout sufficient cause, and without ob- 
taining any advantage, the first operation was, as it ought to 
have been, to renew it; but the disposition to excess, natural 
to M. de Calonne, did not allow him to restrain his conduct 
within just limits; and in the arret of the council issued on 
that occasion, he declared that that suspension of the contract 
was the effect of © culpable ignorance ;” an expression not to 
be creditec!, aud diametrically opposed to the constant style of 
Vol. 52. 2uU the 
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the council Janguage, which whenever a former decision was 
retracted, always pulliated the contradiction, described it as 
being exacted by the acquisition of additional information, or 
by the preponderance of certain considerations, in comparison 
with those which had before been accepted as plausible and Just 
motives for the determination taken, in order that there might 
be at least an appearance of propriety and justice preserved, 
even in the adoption of such contradiction : whereas in this in- 
stance, on the contrary, the retracted decision was abused in 
the most ignominiows terms ; aud as it was the king himself, 
though acting on the relation given by his minister, from whom 
such “decision emanated, the king was by such fai guage led to 
denounce himself to his subjects as ignorant and culpable. 

When the assembly of the noti ables was opened, a scene took 
place which would scarcely obtain belief, nae not ve whole 
body of that assembly been wiinesses of it. When they had 
taken their seats in the hall of their a oo waiting for M, 
de Calonne to declare his plan, and to lay before them those 
objects to which they were to direet their deliberations, he was 
absent at the time fixed; and three messages were dispatched 
to obtain his presence. At length he appeared, and said,—that 
he had only finished over night the memoir he had prepared to 
be presented to them, that he had.committed it.to the ¢ harge 
of four clerks to be copied during the night, that these fout 
clerks had gone to sleep, that one of the cond es. burning on 
tlie table, had fallea down during their nap, and. that setting 
fire to the manuscript the whale copy bad been consumed, 
every atomof it! it was not possible surely to manifest to the 
notables of the kingdom a more determined confidence—in 
their credulity !!! 





Description of a Malay Village. 
[From Danicll’s Picturesque Voyage to India.] 


Ee Malay Doosons or villages are frequently situated on 

the borders of a lake, and generally command an emi- 
nence difficult of access. Their houses are raised from the 
ground on posts or standards, in the manner of the granaries in 
England ; the frames are of wood; the flooring consists of 
layers of bamboo, over which is a lath of bamboo split thio, 
and tied down with the filaments of the rattan. This elastic 
floor is covered with mats of various kinds. The sides of the 
house are closed in with paloopo, which is the bamboo half 
split, opened, and rendered flat, | by note hing the circular joints 
wit hin side, layiug itto dry m the sun, pressed down with 
weights, The ‘houses are commouly coycied with the altass, a 
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species of palm-leaf; the larger houses have three pitches in 
the roof; the middle one, under which the door is placed, be- 
ing much lower than the other two; in smaller houses there 
are but two pitches, and the entrance is in the sinaller, which 
covers a kind of hall or cooking-room. ‘The ascent to these 
dwellings is by a light scaling ladder of notched bamboo, which 
is seldom fastened to the timbers, and is sometimes taken in at 
night, to guard against the sudden incursions of ferocious ani- 
mals! ‘The furniture is simple as the edifice ; the bed is no other 
than a fine mat, with pillows embellished with some shewy ma- 
terial resembling foil; a canopy composed of party-coloured 
cloth is suspended over the head ; neither chairs nor tables are 
necessary articles to the Javanese, who sit on the floor reclining 
on the left side, supported on the left hand. With the use oi 
knives and spoons they are wholly unacquainted ; they use sal- 
vers called the doolong, which move on. feet; on these are 
placed the cross waiters, and in them are the cups containing 
their curry and rice, which at their meals is always taken up 
between the right thumb and fingers. The houses have not 
the convenience of chimneys; the fire-places are formed of 
loose bricks or stones arranged on the landing place before tire 
door. 


CHINESE SHIPPING. 





[Also from Mr. Danieli’s Voyage to India.} 


HE Chinese are equally ignorant of geography and navi- 

gation ; they have no methods for discovering the latitude 
and longitude of diiferent places, and always, if possible, keep 
close to the shore. ‘The vessels exhibited in the plate are evi- 
dently ill adapted to a long voyage; nor is the three-masied 
juuk, presented in a preceding plate, of a structure to contend 
with the tremendous gales so frequently expericuced in the Cii- 
nese seas. ‘The hull of these junks is of a carved form; the 
fore part, instead of being round, as is usual. with European 
vessels, is square and flat like the stern, and both are elevated 
far above the deck ; it is without a keel, and the diameter of 
the mainmast is sometimes equal to that of an English man of 
war, of 60 guns. ‘The sails are wrought from the fibres of the 
bamboo, and are often furled and unturled like a fan ; the rad- 
der is placed in an opening of the stern, and. is usually taken 
up in sands and shallows. Lt fiequentiy happens that one of 
these junks is the common concein of 100 merchants, whose 
goods are lodged in separate compartments. A-ship of the 
largest size carries 1000 tons, and 500 men, each of whom has 
bis humble birth, containing a mat and a pillow. ‘The compass 
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is placed before an altar, on which burns a taper, composed ct 
wax, tallow, and sandal-wood-dust, and divided into twelve 
equal divisions, which are intended to measure out the progress 
of the hours. Numbers of these vessels sail every season from 
Canton on commercial expeditions ; and it is computed that 
10,000 seamen perish annually in the Chinese seas. No one 
embarks on this perilous enterprize without taking a solemn 
farewell of his family and friends; and should it be his fate to 
return, his restoration is joyfully celebrated as a resurrection 
from death. It would perhaps be impossible to discover a man, 
who, like Sindbad, had made a seventh voyage. Ia one or two 
passages to Batavia, the adventurer makes his fortune; the 
only object sufficiently stimulating to draw him from his native 
home. 





PARISH REGISTER BILL. 
[From the Monthly Magazine.] 


Fen is now pending before parliament, to which we are 
anxious to call the attention of the public. It has al- 
ready excited considerable alarm amongst the clergy, by whom 
it has been decried, as subversive of all ecclesiastical rights ; as 
oppressive to the priesthood ; as degrading to all but the dis- 
senters. This act is merely for the enforcing of due attention 
to the keeping of parish-registers. [t was introduced by the 
Right Hon. George Rose, who, in his official duties, has found 
great difficulties occur from the negligent conduct of the clergy, 
in making entries, and keeping these imporiaat records. That 
the public may now be thoroughly informed on this subject, 
we shall insert its beads verbatim. 

The officiating ministers are to keep registers of baptisms, 
&c. The parishes to provide books, containing 96 leaves each ; 
and the entries are to be numbered progressively. The king’s 
printer shall transmit the act, and forias of the register, to the 
ministers, and also a set of these books. The books afterwards 
to be provided by the churchwardens, ‘The registers to be in 
separate books; aud every minister shall, immediately after the 
solemnization of every baptism, marriage, or burial, respec- 
tively, record the same in a fair and legible hand-writing, in 
the proper register-book, so far as he shall obtain the same trom 
ihe persons requiring the same. 

The books to remain in custody of the rector, or officiating 
minister, and securely kept in a dry well painted iron chest, to 
be provided by the parish ; aud which shall be constantly kept 
Jocked in some dry and secure place, in the residence of such 
minister; or, if no'minister resident, then in the church or 
other aceustomed place; and the books shall not be removed 
trom the chest atany time, except for making entries, or in 
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spection to search, or obtain copies, or for some_of the pur- 
poses of this act. The registers shall be verified by affiaavit 
every year. Which affidavits and register-books are to be 
transmitted to the registrar-general, within ten days after; and 
duplicate copies are to be made under the inspection of the 
minister, and kept in each parish; then afterwards, delivered to 
ihe bishop, as is now usual under the existing canon law. 

The officiating minister may interrogate persons requiring 
the baptism of any child, or parties to be married, or persons 
employed in any funeral, concerning all necessary. particulars ; 
and, in case of refusal or false statement, every person so iater- 
rogated and refusing, shall forfeit 51. Those who dissent from 
the rites of the charch of England, in regard to baptisms, may, 
withia three months, give a certificate or writing signed by the 
father or mother, containing the birth-day, sex, and name of 
the child; profession and residence of the father; birth-place 
of parents; time of their birth or baptism ; and when or 
where married. In case of marriages (by other forms out of 
the church) a like memorandum to be given, signed by the per- 
son officiating, within one mouth, and by the husband and two 
of the witnesses, containing the day ef marriage, names, and 
abode of parties; trade of the husband; whether the wife 
married before; birth-place of each ; and the abode and pro- 
fession of two of the witnesses. So, in case of the burials of 
like dissenters, a like nemorandum, signed by the person em- 
ployed about suck funeral, together with two of the persons 
attending the same ; which shall contain the day and year of 
the burial; the day of decease and his name, last place of 
abode, profession or calling ; whether then married, and when 
and where born. Which are to be received by the officiating 
minister without fee or reward, and transmitted with the yearly 
returns. 

In extra-parochial places, a memorandum may be delivered 
of every birth, baptism, marriage, or burial, to the minister of 
some adjoining parish, signed as in the act required, The of- 
ficiating miuister not complying with the terms of the act, within 
28 days after the time appointed, shall thereby become disqua- 
lified from performing his duties as minister, for any time not 
exceeding three months, at the discretion of the ordinary, 
Letters and packets to go free of postage. The archbishops 
of Canterbury.and York, respectively, to appoint the registrars- 
general. ‘The registrars-general to appoint and dismiss clerks, 
&c. ‘The treasury may issue money (in addition to fees re- 
ceived) for ereetmg buildings in London and York, to preserve 
the registers in; and for payment of registrars-general and 
their officers, viz. 5000 for London, and 40001. for York ; and 
any annual som not exceeding, together with fees, 1200, for 
the province of Caumterbury, and SOOl. for York ; aud ail fees 
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and such monies to be applied in payment of registrars, clerks, 
and officers, as appointed by the archbishope. ‘The registrars- 
genéral to take an oath faithfully to exeeute the office. The 
register-books and niemorandums, when transmitted to the re- 
gistrars-general, to be safely kept from damage, &c. The of- 
fice copies of registers in such register-books and memoran- 
dums, to be received in evidence. Such office copies to be sub- 
ject to the’stamp duties. After delivery of the original regis 
ter- books to registrars-general, the rector, &c. not to give or 
sign any certificate, &e, 

Phe original register-books, after being delivered to the’ re- 
gistrars-general, not to be produced in any court, unless by an 
order therefrom. Wilfully making false entries, or omissions 
in, or false copies of, such entries, felony, and transportation 
for 14 years. But this is not to affect accidental errors, if they 
are duly and timely corrected, according to the truth and jus- 
tice of the case. Nor to apply to entries made in consequench 
of the misrepresentation of the parties. The recovery of the 
penalties on persons refusing to give the information required 
by the officiating minister, is directed to be within one month 
after such refusal, by the minister making affidavit before a jus- 
tice, whereupon the parties to be summoned, and upou further 
refusal, the penalty to be levied by distress. Any fees hereto- 
fore payable, not to be diminished by this act. A duplicate 
or copy of any register, kept by the minister, or by him deli- 
vered to his diocesan, exempted from the stamp duty. When 
offices are provided, the registrars-geueral are to call upon rec- 
tors, Kc. for all parish registers. ‘The title, and the sth _sec- 
tion of this act, to be pesiedically read iu churches for three 
years. 





CONFESSION AND EXECUTION OF BRIEN. 
{From the Waterford Mirror.] 


()* Thursday, March 19, 1812, J. Brien, alias’ Captain 
Wheeler, was executed in front of the county gaol, pur- 
suaut to his sentence, for the murder of T. Collins, at Bally- 
garron. His demeanour was becoming his awful situation. firm, 
but penitent. When he had finished his devotions, he requested 
the clergyman who attended him to inform the sub-sheritl, W. 
Gardner, esq. that he wished to speak to him. Mr, Garduer 
immediately went up to the miserable culprit, who, on his knees, 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence, and declared that he 
had never been concerned in avy murder but that for which he 
was about to sufler ; ahat he was suspected of the murder of 
Mr, Power, of Benvoy, but that he knew: nothing of it... He 
6 added, 
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added, that the letter he had handed to the lord chief ba- 
ron, in court, contained all the information he had to commu- 
nicate, aud vothing but the truth. . The following is the letter 
addressed— 


To the Right Hon. the Lord Chief Baron, [{O'Grady.] 
My Lorp, 


« FE beg the attention of the court whilst [ detail the nefa- 
rious transactions of which L now stand convicted. An expli- 
eit and public avowal of the crime, and the circutmstances lead- 
ing to it, isadebt L owe to the dead as well as to the living. 
The melanchdly tale shall take up but as little of the public 
tse as possible. 

About four years ago I was initiated in the abominable as- 
sociation of caravatism. In it there was nothing systematic : 
we swore only to be faithful to each other, and to assist each 
other in danger ; for this purpose, we wished to be armed, and 
every one was te précure himself arms at the expence of those 
who legully possessed them. We had the wickedness to de- 
clare war against the industrious stranger, as if the law of na- 
turé and of the land, did not give him an equal right with us, 
of earning bis bread wherescever, and as he plee ased: the dis- 
possessor of the old tenant was our enemy, because we had the 
folly to think the land was at our disposal when the old leases 
expired, and that those only should possess it who obtained our 
approbation. From this unlawful association has arisen my 
present awful situation—I was, my lord, with those who had 
tuken arms at Curraghmore, the seat of the marquis of Water- 
ford ; these arms were returned in consequence of Haly’s be- 
ing under sentence of death in the county of Waterford gaol, 
and the execution of the sentence depending on the peaceable 
demeanour of the county. Arms were taken at Killure; I was 
of the party. About this time, Mary Collins, alias Brien, the 
wife of J. Collins, of Ballygarron, sister to P. and M. Brien, to 
whom, though of the name, | am no way related, left her hus- 
band, in consequence of some family dispute, and ‘ame to her 
father’s (J. Brien) house at Abbeyside. He re the conspiracy 

was formed for the destruction of Collins (her husband) and 
his family. She persuaved me “ t orn ir were lodved 
by Collins (her husband), with Mr. Lee, of Tramore, against 
me, M. Brien, and P. Brien, that we were of the party that 
took arins at Killore. This was not the ease ; it was evidently 
done ia order to implicate me in the conspiracy. On Sunday, 
the 17th of June, 1810, we came to the horrid resolation of 
inurdering Collins and his family. ‘The property of the Col- 





lins’s was to liave been seized on by the Briens, and my share of 
the 
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the fraits of the horrid enterprize was to rid myself of anima. 
ginary prosecutor ; besides, it was suggested by Mary Collins, 
or Brien, and her mother, that, after her busband’s niurder, | 
might live with her; for, beiog already married, 1 could not 
become her husband. Instigated by the Devil, 1 acceded to 
these horrid proposals, and, on tlre 24th of June, 1810, (the day 
fixed for the massacre), I came to Newtown alone, remained 
there drinking until two o’clock, met at Ross (about a mile 
from Newtown,) P. Brien; and, shorily after M. Brien; who 
came oa horseback, with a. bag filled with tow, contaiving a 
gun, joined us. Fram Ross, we three went straight forward to 
Ballygarroy ; the gun was given to me, loaded, by M. Brien; 
we rapped at the door, and it was my misfortune to have shot 
instantly dead the man who opened it (T’. Collins) M. and 
P. Brien then eatered the house. Having again charged the 
gun, I followed, and fired it off at random within the house. [ 
don’t know what the effect of that shot was. _ A. box filled with 
cloaths was. opened, its contents put into the bag that contained 
the gun, and carried off by M. Brien. The doors were then 
shut by P, Brien, and fire set to the house, and we returned sa- 
tisfied that the horrid deed. was effectually perpetrated. 

“ Tt already appears from what has been said, and I now 
again most solemnly aver, in presence of that God by whom I 
wil be soon judged, aud who sees the secrets of my heart, that 
ouly three, viz. Morgan Brien, Patrick Brien, and my unfortu- 
nate self, committed the horrid crimes of murder aud burning 
at Ballygarron, and that the four unfortunate, men, who have 
before suffered for them, were not, in the smallest degree, ac- 
cessary to them. Ihave been the cause for which they inno- 
cently suffered death; I have contracted a debt of justice with 
them ; and the only, and least restiiution | can make them is, 
thus publicly,solemaly, and with death before my eyes, to acquit 
their memory of any guilt in the crimes for which I shall der 
servedly suffer. 

“ I have now only to add, at this side of the grave I expect 
no mercy ; I deserve none: but 1 may be permitted humbly te 
hope, that the anguish with which my heart now throbs for 
my share in those crimes, may obtain mercy for me with my 
God, through the merits of Chrst’s passion: that my example 
may be a lesson to all, to avoid dangerous associations of every 
sort, and to dread the consequences of violating the laws. To 
the commands of God, which 1 have transgressed ; to the 
sacyed laws of my country, which | bave violated ; to the pre- 
cepts and instructions of my clergy, which 1 have neglected— 
1 now resign myself a willing victim. 


6 “ JOUN BRIEN.” 


FASHIONS 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
WALKING DRESS. 


three quarters pelisse, of dark willow-green sarsnet, or 
‘\ fine Merino cloth, worn overa round dress of fine India 
muslin, richly embroidered, and trimmed round the bottom 
with lace, put on rather full. The pelisse made round in the 
skirt, like the short Indian coat; and trimmed round the throat 
and wrists with swapsdown ; faced in front and trimmed round 
the bottom with broad stripes of black velvet; military front, 
with two rows of mother of pearl buttons, fastened down the 
front of the skirt with one row of the same and alternate tas- 
sels, the colour of the pelisse, which is confined at the waist by 
a gold belt. Yeoman’s hat of the same colour, materials, and 
ornaments as the pelisse, and finished in front with a flat ostrich 
feather. Half-boots of light fawn coloured kid, laced with 
dark willow green in front. Limerick gloves of pale straw 
colour. 
EVENING DRESS. 


A velvet, or gossamer satin gown, of bright amaranth, ruby, 
or cinnebar brown, with a demi-train, trimmed round the bot- 
tom, bosom, and sleeves with a light tassel fringe, of the fri- 
volite kind, of the same colour ; apron of white crape, sarsnet, 
or lace, ornamented with the same; sleeves of white satin, or 
of materials correspondent with the apron; these short sleeves 
made rather nearer to the elbow than formerly, and formed 
after the chemisette style. The body of the gown richly orna- 
mented with beads or pearl, crossed like the ribband braciers, 
and confined at the bosom bya bright ruby broach, set round 
with pearl. ‘The waist confined by two rows of beads or pearl, 
and fastened in front with a broach, the same as that on the 
bust. A lace half handkerchief, with a border richly embroi- 
dered in coloured silks, tied carelessly round the neck. Moor- 
ish turban of white satin and coloured crape twisted in the 
front, the same colour as the gown, and fastened on the crown 
with a ruby ornamented to correspond with the broaches. 
Earrings of one large pearl, of the pear form, with a single 
row as a necklace to correspond; bracelets of two rows of 
pearl, clasped by-one large ruby. White satin slippers, with 
very small rosettes of the same ; aud white kid gloves. A fine 
Cachemire shawl, of very pale buff colour, is thrown over this 
dress at the couclusion of visits, the opera, &e. 

Yol. uv. g Ge 
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General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


Fashion renews her form a thousand times in every season; 
yet swift and changeable as she is, we boast thie power of catch- 
ig leras she flies, for London must ever be ack nowledged 
the seat of her empire, and the place where her laws are most 
scrupulously executed ; yet her power is unlimited, distant 
climes bow betote her shrine, and though many affect to sinile 
at her changes, yet she finds imitators every where, even 
ainongst the natives of our African colonies. 

The three quarter pelisse, and the yeoman’s hat, is the most 
favourite dress for walking; and the cold month of March 
has again caused the warm velvet, and other winter articles of 
dress, to be as much in requisition as in the more ge lid season 
of winter's reign: though [udia muaslins, of every description, 
particularly the fine Dece: 1, ere in peculiar favour, notwith- 
standit ng the inclemency of the weather in the co: nimencement 
of the month of March; and, indeed, under the three quarter 
pelisse, there is no dress so appropriate as those which ‘are el- 
ther of cambric or muslin. A large coat of Merino cloth, of 
the wrapping kind, is also much worn, and on a few mild days 
we have remarked some light pelisses wade of washing silks 
of a shaw] pattern. 

The Henri quartre hat, the Carnarvon hat of velvet, and 
cottage bonnets of quilted satin or variegated straw, orna- 
mented with willow-green ribbands, are much worn ; and the 
regency hat seems to continue a lasting favourite; it is, how. 
ever, now formed of lighter materials than those worn the two 
preceding months, and is generally nade of sarsnet or satin, 
neatly quilted, of various colours, a¢cording to the dress they 
are worn with; the left side is relieved by a tasteful bow of 
ribband, and a licht feather falls over the front. 

Shawls and spensers bave differed but little since last month, 
which, though belonging to a bissextile year, and owing to the 
season of Lent, is but short, and has not made much variation 
in the rules of fashion ; sone sarsnet mantles have appeared ; 
they are made to sit close io the waist, likea pelisse, aud are 
trimmed atthe bottom with a very broad black lace; they are 
generally of a willow or geass green, or of purple, lined with 
amber. A few tippets have appeared in carriages and at the 
opera, of coloured crape, puckered over satin; they have an 
elegant appearance on the woman of high fashion, and they 
are so tastefully and artificially puckered, as to appear as if 
they were composed of sinall feathers. 

The morning dresses, which are the only dresses now worn 
high, are laced up the front, with a stomacher, over which the 
lacing made of cordon, by which the colour of the gown is 
diversified, is fancifully laced. Evening dresses are mide 
ruther 
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rather shorter in the waist than formerly, but still very plain. 
For full dress, lace and crape aprons are much worn, and the 
short sleeves of the gown are made of the same materials as 
the apron, asin Plate 2. The regency trimming of puckered 
crape, down the front, sides, and round the bottom of evening 
dresses, has a very beautifal effect, when made to suit, and yet 
be contrary to the colour of the robe which it ornaments. 
Velvets, satins, and sarsnets, are most worn of an evening; but 
fine India muslins of almost a cobweb texture, are often seen 
on a great number of ladies, where there are large parties; 
they are worn with white satin bodies or cymars, with Arcadian 
points, the muslins elegantly trimmed with lace, and the points 
of the cymer trimmed with tassel fringe or beads. Sarsnets 
of various colours, with the Alibala and thicker sort of India 
muslins than those worn on evenings, are most prevalent at 
friendly meetings or socitl home parties : these sarshets are 
generally ornamented with feather gymp, and the muslins with 
lace; and round the bottom of sarsnets gowns, both black and 
white lace is much worn, and set on rather fall. Trains and 
demi-trains are now only seen in full dress. 

Turbans and caps are more worn than they have been for 
the two preceeding months: some of the turbans are quite 
a-la-Turque, and are very becoming to most faces: a row of 
simpic curls only, is discovered beneath them, on each side the 
face. The Avne Bullen cap has again made its appearance, 
and is formed of lighter materials than formerly ; being instead 
of satin or velvet, of very fine Jace, lined with coloured sarsnet ; 
anedging of fine lace round the front, relieves the heavy row of 
beads, with which it still continues to be ornamented. ‘To 
these may be added the Arabian cap, made something in the 
Hulan form ; ladies, however, who have very fine hair, content 
themselves with only a bandean of jewels, bugles, or two rows 
of beads, or merely with a simple half-wreath of flowers, of 
garden daisies, or scarlet geranium, placed on the left side of 
the head. 

With white dresses the most appropriate and clegant orna- 
ment in jewellery are, variegated coloured gems, elegantly set 
in gold. Pearls and rubies, and pearls and amethysts inter- 
mixed, take place even of diamonds. Diamonds are becom- 
ing only to the majestic brunette, whose sparkling eyes scinti- 
late, in rivalry, with this most valuable and brilliant treasure of 
the earth. 

The hair is dressed rather more from the face than it was last 
month, and at the same time dishevelled ; but when worn with 
the Arabian cap, which is formed of black velvet and satin, in 
alternate waves, it is much exposed, in profuse curls, on the 
right side, and the cap brought entirely over the left side ot 
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the face, and very low on the forehead: the same style is ob- 
served with the Agnés mob. 

The half-boot laced behind, does not much gain ground; it 
looks well in front, but an English lady is so exquisite a pattern 
of heatiess, that she would be distressed if those who fol 
lowed her were not equally charmed with her appearance as 
those she might cliance to meet; and certainly the boot, by 
being laced beliind, soon loses that tight appearance at the heel 
which is always so becoming to a well-iurned ancle. 

Slippers of silk-coloured jean, and kid of various colours, 
are worn of an evening: but for morning walks the half-boot 
still continues the most genteel and fashionable wear. 

The most prevailing colours are willow and grass green, ruby, 
Jonquil, and Cinnebar brown. 





ET 


An Account of the Manners and Customs of the Circas- 
STaNS. 


[From Clarke’s Travels.] 
(Concluded from Page 270,) 


N different parts of the great chain of mountains bearing 

the general appellation of Caucasus, the languages are as 
various as the principalities. Few of the present inhabitants 
of Kuban Tartary are able to converse with any of the Cir- 
cassian tribes. Those whom we saw near the river spoke a 
dialect so harsh and guttural, that it was by no means pleasing 
to the ear. Pallas says it is probable that the Circassian bears 
no affinity to any other language, and that, according to report, 
their princes and Usdens speak a peculiar dialect, secreted 
from thé common people, and chiefly used in their predatory 
excursions. Their mode of life is that of professional robbers. 
It might have been said of the Circassian, as of Ishmael, * He 
will be a wild man; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him,” Those who inhabit ihe passes 
of the mountains, and are not occupied in any agricultural 
employment, depend solely on plunder for their subsistence. 
The petty princes are continually at war with cach other: every 
one plunders his neighbour. The inhabitants of the plains go 
completely armed to the labours of the field. The crops are 
also guarded by armed men. No Cireassian poet can therefore 
celebrate the peaceful occupation of the plough, since with 
them it is a warlike pursuit. The sowerscattcring seed, or the 
reaper who gathers the sheaves, is constantly liable to an as- 
sault; and the implements of husbanry are not more esseu- 
tial 
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tial to the harvest, than the carabine, the pistol, and the 
saure. 

Of all the Circassian tribes, the Lesgi, inhabiting the moun- 
tains of Daghestan, ranging nearly parallel to the western 
coast of the Caspian, bear the worst reputation, Their very 
nadine excites terror among the neighbouring priacipalities, and 
it is used as a term of reproach by many of the natives of 
Caucasus. Different reports are ngturally propagated concerns 
ing a people so little known as the Circassians ia general 7 and 
perhaps half the stories concerning the Lesgi are without foun- 
dation intruth. All the inhabitants of Caucasus are described 
by their enemies as notorious for duplicity, and for their fre- 
quent breach of faith ; and it is through the medium of such 
representation alone that we derive any notion of their cha- 
racter. But, placing ourselves among them, aud viewing, as 
they must do, the more polished nations around them, who 
seek only to enslave and to betray them, we cannot wonder at 
their conduct towards a people whom they consider as tyrants 
and infidels, Examples of heroism may be observed among 
them which would have dignified the character of the Romans 
in the most virtuous periods of their history. Among pri- 
soners in the Cossack army, we saw some of the Circassians 
who had performed feats of valour, perhaps unparalleled. The 
commander in chief, General Drascovitz, maintained, that in 
all the campaigns he had served, whether against Turks or the 
most disciplined armies of Europe, he had never witnessed in- 
stances of greater bravery than he had seen among the Cir- 
Cassians. 

The troops of other nations, when surrounded by superior 
nuinbers, readily yield themselves prisoners of war; but the 
Circassian, while a spark of life remains, will continue to com- 
bat even with a multitude of enemies. We saw a Circassian 
chief in the prison at Ekaterinedara, about thirty-five years of 
age, who had received fifteen desperate wounds before he fell 
and was made prisoner, having fainted from loss of blood. 
This account was given to me by his bitterest enemies, and 
may therefore surely be trusted. He was first attacked bv 
three of the Cossack cavalry. It was their object to take him 
alive, if possible, on account of his high rank, and the consi- 
deration wherein he was held by his own countrymen. Every 
endeavour was therefore used to attack him in such a manner 
as not to endanger his life. This intention was soon perceived 
by the Circassian, who determined not to surrender. With his 
single sabre, he shivered their three lances at the first onset, 
and afterwards wounded two of the three assailants. At length 
surrounded by others who came to their assistance, he fell, 
covered with wounds, in the midst of his enemies, fighting to 
the Jast moment, We visited him in his prison, where he lay 
stretched 
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stretched upon a plank, bearing the anguish of his terrible 
wouuds without a groan. They had recently extracted the 
iron point of a lance from his side. A young Circassian girl 
was employed io driving flies from his face with a green bough. 
All our expressions of concern and regard were Jost upon him: 
we offered him money, but he refused to accept any, handing 
it to his fellow prisoners as if totally ignorant of its use. 

In the same place of confinement stood a Circassian female, 
about twenty years of age,with fine light brown hair, extremely 
beautiful, but pale, and hardly able to support herself, through 
grief and weakness. The Cossack officers stated, that when 
they captured her she was in excellent health, but ever since, 
on account of the separation from her husband, she bad refused 
all offer of food; and, as she pined daily, they feared she 
would die. It may be supposed we spared no cntreaty with 
the commander in chief, for the release of these prisoncrs. 
Before the treaty of peace they had been offered to the high- 
est bidder, the women selling generally from twenty-five to 
thirty roubles apiece ; somewhat Tess than the price of a horse. 
But we were told it was now too late, asthey were included in 
the list for exchange, and must therefore remain until the 
Cossacks, who were prisoners in Circassia, were delivered up. 
The poor woman in all probability did not live to see her lius- 
band or her country again. 

Another Circassian female, fourteen years of age, who was 
also in confinement, hearing of the intended exchange of pri- 
soners, expressed her wishes to remain where she was. Con- 
scious of her great beauty, she feared her parents would sell 
her, according to the custom of the country, and that she 
might fall to the lot of masters less humane than Cossacks, 
The Circassians frequently sell their children to strangers, par- 
ticularly to Persians and Turks, Their princes supply the 
Turkish seraglios with the most beautiful of the prisoners of 
both sexes captured in war. 

In their commerce with the Tchernomorski Cossacks, the 
Circassians bring considerable quantities of wood ; also the 
delicious honey of the mountains, sewed up in goat skins with 
the hair on the outside. These articles they exchange for salt, 
acommodity found in the neighbouring lakes, of a very ex- 
cellent quantity. Salt is more precious than any other kind of 
wealth to the Circassians: it constitutes the most acceptable 
present it is possible tu offer them. They weave mats of very 
zreat beauty: these find a ready market in Turkey and Russia, 
They are also ingenious in the art of working silver and other 
metals, and in the fabrication of guns, pistols, and sabres, 
We suspected that some offered for sale had been procured 
from Turkey, in exchange for slaves. Their bows and arrows 
are made with inimitable skill; the arrows, being tipped with 
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iron, and otherwise exquisitely wrought, are considered by Cos- 
sacks and Russians as inflicting incurable wounds. 

One of the most important accomplishments the inhabitants 
of these countries can acquire, is that of horsemanship ; and 
in this the Circassians are superior to the Cossacks, who are 
nevertheless justly esteemed the best riders known to European 
nations. A Cossack may be said to live but upon his horse ; 
and the loss of a favourite steed is the greatest family misfor- 
tunehecan sustain. The poorer sort of Cossacks dwell beneath 
the same roof with their horses, lie down with them at night, 
and make them their constant companions. The horses of 
Circassia are of a nobler race than’ those of the Cossacks: 
they are of the Arab kind, exceedingly high bred, light and 
small. The Cossack generally acknowledges his inability to 
overtake a Circassian in pursuit. 

The brother of Mr. Kovalensky of Taganrog, by cultivating 

the friendship of one of the Circassian princes, passed over 
the mountainous ridge of Cancasus in perfect safety and pro- 
tection. According to his account, a stranger, who has volun- 
tarily confided in the honour of a Circassian, is considered a 
sacred trust, even by the very robbers who would cross the 
Kuban to carry him off and sell him as a slave, if they chanced 
to find him in their predatory excursions out of their own 
dominions. Since this account was written, one of our own 
countrymen, Mr. Mackenzie, passed the Caucasus, previous to 
a campaign wherein he served with the Russian army in Persia. 
His escort consisted of an hundred infantry and fifty Cossacks, 
with a piece of artillery. During thirteen days spent in the 
passage, the troops were under the necessity of maintaining a 
most vigilant watch, and their rear was frequently liarassed by 
hovering hordes of Circassians. The result of his observations 
tends wholly to dispute the accuracy of those of Mr. Kova- 
lensky. According to Mr. Mackenzie's opinion, no reliance 
whatsoever can be placed upon the supposed honour or pro- 
mises of a, people so treacherous and barbarous as the tribes in- 
habiting this chain of mountains. 


+ 





DOGS. 
To THE PRINTER. 
SiR, 
A BOUT $0 years ago, when Anthony Chapman, esq. resided 
at Holnest Lodge, he kept a pointer dog, and frequent 
complaints were made against him tor bis nocturnal visits, in 
conjunction with another dog, belonging to a neighbouring 


fanucre; however, Mr. Chapman would not believe it, as tte 
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dog was perpetually kept tied up. The people persisting jn 
the fact, Mr. Chapman ordered his servant to watch the dog 
privately all the night. About midnight the other dog came, 
and went behind him, as if to speak to him, when Mr. Chap- 
man’s dog slipped his head through the collar that was round 
his neck, and both dogs went off together on their nightly de- 
predations, aud killed many sheep and lambs. Towards morn. 
ing Mr. Chapman's dog returned home to his collar again, but 
in his absence the person who was set to watch buckled the col- 
lar one hole less, and at his return he tried to put in his head, 
but jound he could not. The dog then ran away, and was ne- 
ver heard of alierwards. They were both pointer dogs. 
Some years since, av uncle of mine, a farmer, at the time of 
his death kept a dog, and when his master lay a corpse, he 
could not be prevailed on to leave the room during the time, 
The night after his interment, and the next day, and for many 
days alter, this dog was lost. At leugth it was found that afier 
the corpse was covered over, he went and clawed the earth 
away until he came down on the coffin, and there he was found 
lying on it. This dog was a terrier. 
- You may depend upon it that both these accounts are true. 
GEO. CALNES, 


Lion’s-gate, March 19, 1812. 





Effects of Vinegar in neutralizing Arsenic. 


] URING the Newmarket spring meeting, 1811, four horses, 
Spaniard, Perouette, the oh and a colt of Sir E. Sian- 
dish’s, died in consequence of a svlution of arsenic having been 
put into the trough at which they were watered. Two horses, 
Reveller and Coelebs, also drank out of the same trough, but 
were recovered, as is believed, by administesing vinegar to 
them. That vinegar will neutralize arsenic, is also confirmed 
by the circumstance of a child’s recovery in consequence of 
‘taking it after swallowing arsenic. This is said to be a fact not 
hitherto known among medical men. ‘The introduction of 
snall fishes into water troughs will immediately discover whe- 
ther any of this deleterious substance has been introduced. 
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DRY LODGINGS. 


T is common thus to announce lodgings in Ireland, when 

lodging only, without beard, isto be understood. Thus 4 

dry ball is also used to imply a ball without supper.—Sir R. C. 
livare. 
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POTATOES. 


—_—_—— 


To THE PRINTER. 


4) 


IR, 
HE Bath awd West of England Society have most lauda- 
bly offered 2 Keral premium for the raising of early po- 
tatoes, during the current year: unhappily the present dearness 
will operate considerably against the intent of that premiuny. 
As a partial relief, FE strongly recommend to a// persons (iiot 
excepting even crowned heads,) that they cause the eyes of all 
potatoes purchased for table expenditure to be scooped out pre- 
vious to boiling and paring the roots. From such scoops [I 
raised in: the year 1810 no less than five hunidréd bushels per acre 
of the /argest and best potatoes | ever saw! The best tool for 
scooping, where proper scoops are not kept, is’ the common 
iron spoon used in kitchens, The quantity to be excavated 
should be about three quarters of an inch in diameter, by 
about a thirdiof an inch in depth. The eyes*tlius scooped out 
sliould be spread’ou a fluor to dry : when they have acquired a 
coating the eye shoots:admirably. 1 planted-some bushe's that 
were completely dry and withered, and they succeeded the best. 
Care should be taken to secure from frost; and to move the 
eyes-oecasionally, lest: they become mouldy. 

Let the rich supply the peer with such eyes, and the middle 
classes use only such scoops for planting, and I will warrant 
them perfect satisfaction from their economy. “The former will 
soon find that he hud better sell for seven shillings while his 
potatoes are sound, than keep up his price until his pits become 
amass of corruption, Let the public adopt this easy, cheap, 
and safe remedy, and let the names of the extortioners be pub- 
lished, and little doubt should exist of the complete extirpation 
of the evil. 


PHILARATOR. 





A QUESTION, by Philo, of Market Jew, near Penzance, 
Cornwall 

Gentiemana few miles from Penzance left lis son 5181. to 
} . . . ° 
4 Le paid at the age of 21 yeais, of which 8 years were 
spent at the said time, The executors request to pay ready 
money, so that they. may have rebate allowed atthe rate of 5 
per cent. compoundinterest, Required what ready mouey will 
pay the debi: 
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Answer, by J. M. of Exeter, toW. Terry’s Rebus, inserted January 13. 


we Sol to Gemini his visit pays, 
The TULIP’s colours open to his rays. 


{<r Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s 
gate; H.B b; J.-M. Carveth; J. Daw, of Landulph; W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; 
G.Couch, of St. German’s; R. Passmore, of Sherwell; TC B. John 
Grant, of Smithaleigh; F. L. V. J. Chapple, of Coldridge; J. T. Ryan, 
and B. Beicher, of Stonehouse; J. Davey, of St. Ewe; J. Strike, near 
Launceston; J. Newland, of Holbetoa academy; S. Dyer, of St, Enoder; 
W. C. Treffry; W. Snell, of Tiverton; and J. Postlethwaite, of the royal 
marines. 

















Answer, by R, Passmore, of Sherwell, to F. M.’s Charade, inserted the yb 
of April, 


TOCKHOLM, dcar Sir, if I judge true, 


Will bring the city to your view, 


*+* Similar answers have been received from Caroline Caines, of Lion’s- 
gate; T. Sherwill, at Plympton school; H. B——b. S. H. W. Bickham, 
of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Postlethwaite, of the royal marines; 
]. Chapple, of Coldridge; B. Belcher, of Stonehouse; J. Newland, of Hol- 
beton academy ; J. Grant, of Smithaleigh; S. Dyer, of St. Enoder; H. W. 
of Crediton; W. Snell, of Tiverton; TC——B. J. Strike, near Launces. 
ton; F, L. V. and J, M. Carveth. 





A CHARADE, dy R. Passmore, of Sherwell. 





Y first, dear Sirs, you'll surely do, 
Before the same you'll know; 
My next is guidance; and my whole 
‘Economy will show. 


An ENIGMA, by E. D, A. 


k ARK ye, my friends, I’m worn in every age, 
By tittcring girls as well as matrons sags; 

Both old and young at times confess my power, 

Some bless my presence, others curse the hour 

They e’er bebeld me; be that as it may, 

I’m such a lure that few will turn away. 





A CHARADE, dy N’importe qui of Bridgwater. 


tig ~ hardy veteran, nurs’d in war’s alarms, 
Inur’d to dare the rudest shock of arms, 

When Mars loud thunders o’er the ravagz’d plain, 

And war’s red banners wave o’er hills of slain, 

With exultation doth my first display, 

The bright memorial of some weli-fought day ! 

in Afric’s torrid clime, where burning sands, 

And savage beasts, o’erspread th’ unpeopled lands, 

Ott, by my next, the traveller is annoy’d, 

$y which, alas! too oft he is destroy’d. 

These simple parts if rightly you conjoin, 


You will be led to view an ancient coin. 


9 POETRY. 
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TRAFALGAR. 
{From a Poem entitled Talavera and Trafalgar.] 


| & high the monumental stone ! 
To other days as to his own, 
Belong the hero’s deathless deeds, 
Who greatly lives, who bravely bleeds 


Not toa petty point of time, 

Or space, but wide to every clime 
And age, his glorious fall bequeaths 
Valour’ s sword, and victory’s wreaths. 


The rude but pious care of yore 

Heap’d o’er the brave the mounded shore; 
And still that mounded shore can tell 
Where Hector and Achilles fell. 


There, over glory’s earthly bed, 
When many a wasting age had fled, 
The world’s freat victor pour’d his prayers 
For fame and inonuments like their’s, 


Happy the brave, whose sacred tomb, 
Itselt averts the oblivious doom, 
Bears on its breast unfading bays, 
And gives eternity of praise! 


High, then, the monumental pile 
Erect, fur Nelson of the Nile! 

Of Trafalgar, and Vincent’s heights, 
For Nelson of the hundred fights. 





For him, alike on shore and surge, 
Of proud ibevia’s power the scourge, 
And half around the sea girt ball, 
The hunter of the recreant Gaul. 


Rear the tall shaft on some bold steep 
W hose base is buried in the deep ; 
Sut whose bright summit shines afar, 

O’er the blue ocean, like a star. 


Such let it be, as o’er the bed 

Of Nilus rears its lonely head ; 

‘That never shook at mortal might 
"Vill Nelson lanced the bolts of fight. 


(What time the Orient, wrapt in firey 
Blaz’d its own seamen’s funeral pyre, 
And, with explosive fury riven, 

Sprang thundering to the midnight heaven.) 


\round it, when the raven night 

Shades ucean, fire the beacon-light; 
nd let it thro’ the tempest flame, 

ihe star of safcty as of tame. 
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Thither, as o’er the deep below 

The seaman seeks his cuuntry’s foe, 
His emulative eye shall roll, 

And Nelson’sspirit fill his soul. 
"Bhither shall youthful heroes climb, 
The Nelsons of an after titne ; 

And round that sacred altar swear 
Such glory, and such graves to share. 
Raise then, imperial, Britain! raise, 
The trophied pillar of his praise; 
And worthy be its towering pride, 
Of him that liv’d, of him that died! 
Worthy of Nelson of the Nile! 

Of Nelson cf the cloud-capp’d isle ; 
Of Trafalgar and Vincent’s heights ; 
Of Nelson of the hundred fights! 


OD 
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ADDRESS TO LOVE. 


O Love! I’ve. bent asuppliant at thy shrine, 

And.own’d-the magic vf thy. cogent sway ; 

But thou hast. caus’d to: beat this heart of mine 
With sweet emotions only to betray : 


For she on, whommy fondest hopes were built 
Has, prov’d herself unworthy my esteem ; 
Has prov’d that hateful character a jilt, 
And stabb’d that heart in which she reign’d supreme. 


And but that Lilliberal hopes-despise, 
I'd wish she may. be jilted in-her turn ; 

To feel the pangs which from deceit arise, 
And thence the folly of such conduct learn. 


O love! thou art a:monster in. disguise, 

Veil’d in achoak of tears, and sighs, and smiles ; 
But thine are.subtle smiles, affected sighs, 

And all thy tears are like the crocodile’s, 


Then love farewell! my passion I resign, 
Nor longer bend a suppliant:at thy shrine, 


March, 1812. "TF camasitaitin, 





————— ane _———— le 


SPRING. 


"T E moon beneath‘a silv’ry cloud, 
Sends forth a softer ray ; 

The vr lling planets round her crowd, 
, And form a mimic day. 


Now sleeps the rill beneath her beam, 
No winds its surface cur) ; 

And gently bending o’er the stream, 
The violet sips a pearl. 


The vernal charms delight infuse, 
With songs the woodlands ring, 

And ev’ry lovely flow’r renews 

The harmony of spring, 
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